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music iningied with tears and cries of anger, 
to depict the despair of a father who sees his 
sons and nephews fall one after another, im- 
ploring succor, craving food, and dying from 
inanition. 

The task was difficult, but Donizetti did 
not relinquish it, and made a composition 
worthy of Danle's imperishable epic. 

Encoi.raged by this success, ho sought and 
found in the Dwina Comedio, a companion 
to his liiit essay: the sorrowful avowals of 
Francesca da Bimini. The master entered 
into this subject with passion; and it appears 
thi.t this time also success crowned his noble 
efforts. ' ' 

The year 1828, with the two following 
yea: s, was without doubt the most fertile 
peritd of this firiile musician. This period 
was initiated and concluded by two veritable 
chef it d'oeuvres: L'Eside di Roma, and Anna 
B )lena. 

Hero is the list of scores written between 
those two : 

La Rigina di Oalconde, for the Teatro 
Carlo Felice, of Genoa. 

Qlanni di Guilds, for H Fondo, Naples. 

Giovedi grasso, for the same theatre, all 
throe composed in 1828, without counting 
the Esnle di Roma. 

In 1829 we find two grand operas: IlParia, 
written for the San Carlo, Naples, and // 
Castello di Kenilworth, for the same theatre. 

In 1880, II Diluvio universale, opera orato- 
rio, for San Carlo. 

I pazzi per progetto, for H Fondo, of the 
same city. 

Francesca di Foix, for the San Carlo. 

Jsmilda del Lambertazzi. 

La Roir.anziera, for II Fondo. 

It mutt be admitted that the Neapolitans 
were passionately fond of their new maestro, 
for they did not weary of hearing nine new 
opi r.is of tho same composer in rapid succes- 
sion. 

We ought to add that in the year 1830, 
Donizetti sketched his Anna Bolena, which 
was represented at tho Teatro Carcano, 
during the carnival season of 1830-31. 

It was the Audurlitz of tho young conquer- 
or. 
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Malvebn, Aug. 24. ' 

Otto Goldsohmidt's New Sacked Can- 
tanta. — In my last communication from Her- 
eford I said that suoh a work as Herr Gold- 
sohmidt's Ruth demanded a deliberate judg- 
ment. A doliberate judgment I am now 
about to give it. Circumstances are favor- 
able to this. The bustle and excitement of 
the festival, and of Hereford in the festival 
week, are over. The town itself lies far away 
over the tops of the grand old hills, under 
the shadow of which I write. All nature — 
and a good deal of nature can be seen from 
this spot — is basking Lizlly in the summer 
sunshine, there is stillness over everything, 
and even the balmy Malvern zephyrs, usually 
so active, do no more than languidly stir the 
flag which Admiral Wink of the North hoists 
at the main of his comfortable craft. At 
such a time, and in such a place, the reflect- 
ive faoulties get the upper hand, and one is 
given to look i.t men and things with a judi- 
cial impartiality, because removed for a while 
f 'om oontuct wLh disturbing influences, un- 
less, indeed, Champagne count among them. 
Here it is easy to understand why, of old 



time, judgment seats were erected on th 
tops of the hills, and why Jove (who drank 
nectar, which, poets say, is better than Cham- 
pagne) located on the Olympian heights. 
But I must stop this line of disquisition, or 
I shall be reminded of the Saturday Reviewer 
who remarked that " no sooner does one of 
these gentlemen (special correspondents) 
find himself on an eminence than he begins 
to emit an avalanche of metaphorical bom- 
bast." To the matter in hand, therefore, 
and at once. 

Nobody censures, or even pities, him who 
suffers from "the, last infirmity of noble 
minds. " Rather does such an 6ne, in every 
effort to gratify his ambition, receive the en- 
couragement and applause of his fellows. 
There is something in the sight of a man ad- 
dressing himself to a great and difficult adven- 
ture which calls forth our instinctive admira- 
tion. But there are, also, some adventures 
which we insist shall not be undertaken with- 
out qualifications awarded only to a few. 
In the knightly days, he who would doHhc 
deeds of knighthood was first required to 
show himself worthy. Those days are gone, 
but their spirit remains; and when a man, 
only in his novitiate as an esquire, rides into 
the ring wearing golden spurs, we send our 
heralds to tell him he has made a mistake, 
and bid him begone. If a youthful bard in- 
dite sonnets "to his mistress' eyebrow," wo 
can tolerate his mediocrity, but if he attempt 
an epic poem without sufficient means, we 
flagellate him as a warning not to do it again. 
So, too, if a musician make a modest appear- 
ance as a composer, we bid him " G"§ 
speed;" but when he comes before us with an 
oratorio which, weighed in the balance, is 
found wanting, he neither deserves nor re- 
ceives any mercy. The composition of an 
oratorio is one of the tilings demanding first 
and foremost a careful overhauling of re- 
sources. If he who would undertake it can 
find within himself profound technical knowl- 
edge, lofty artistic f eeling, great power of in- 
vention, and that kind of mental vision 
which, not only sees the whole, but the rela- 
tion to it of each part, then by all means let 
him set about the task. But let him exam- 
ine himself carefully, since, it depends upon 
the accuracy of his conclusion whether or 
not he is to be adjudged guilty of an impu- 
dent assumption. A mistake on this point 
altogether fails of excuse. Something de- 
pends, however, on the nature of the subject 
selected. For a man to attempt the illustra- 
tion of the passion and suffering of the Mes- 
siah, or the tremendous plagues of Egypt, or 
the varied and stirring incidents in the life 
of Elijah is a different thing from essaying 
the same office for the simple story of Ruth, 
the Moabitess. So far Herr Goldschmidt 
has shown himself modest. He might have 
addressed himself to the opening of the 
Seven Seals, or the Deluge, or or the Fall of 
Man, while he was about it. Tn that he did 
not, be must be accredited with having 
gauged his powers to a certain degree. The 
pity of it is that he' attempted an oratorio at 
all. Before he set pen to paper nobody 
thought him equal to such a task, and no- 
body blamed him for the want of power. 
Now, the incapacity is proved, and with it 
another incapacity having relation to self- 
knowledge, which is not so much a misfor- 
tune as a fault. 

To make matters worse for Herr Gold- 
sohmidt, the subject he selected is not only 
easy of treatment compared witn most othc: s, 
but adapted to oall out what latent power a 



composer may possess. Its sweet simplicity, 
its perfect naturalness, and the touching 
pathos of jnany of its situations, stir up no 
ordinary sympathy, so that he who reads it 
must needs realize every incident it contains. 
We all know the marvellous effect this has in 
facilitating illustration or description; to say 
nothing of the zest which it enables the illus- 
trator or describer to bring to his work. 
Looking at it thus, it is hard to 6ee how a 
musical setting of so beautiful a story could 
fail utterly, unless such a failure were sedu- 
lously courted. One would imagine that a 
composer has only to open his heart and mind 
to its influences,, and to write down the 
thoughts it spontaneously inspires, in order 
to be, if not profoundly learned, at least 
simple, natural, and pleasing. Nobody sup- 
poses for a moment that Herr Goldschmidt 
courted failure, or that in writing his work 
he did not labor with zeal and consci- 
entiousness. He has shown us, however, 
that besides being unable to rise to the height 
of oratorio, he is, through some singular de- 
fect of organization, insensible to things 
which would help him on his- upward path. 
Some compose) s fail because of their sub- 
ject; Herr Goldschmidt has failed in spite of 
his. In either case the result is the same, 
but — with a difference. 

Looking over the new oratorio (or "Sa- 
cred Pastoral," if the composer like it better) 
one is first impressed with the singularity of 
its construction. Ruth resembles nothing 
more than a piece of mosaic, or rather a 
Dutch chimney piece, in which each tile tells 
a different story, and has no connection with 
its neighbors except that of proximity. The 
same patchy and fragmentary character is 
found in the libretto, which is divided into a 
succession of short "fyttes," headed "At 
Bethlehem," "In the Harvest Field," "At 
the Threshing Floor, " &c. In this case, how- 
ever, there is a necessity for such a defect, 
which would have suggested to a judicious 
composer the desirableness of providing a 
remedy, as far as posiible, by the more sym- 
metrical construction of his music. Instead 
of doing so, its influence upon Herr Gold- 
schmidt has been in the opposite direction, 
and the whole work is a mass of undeveloped 
and unconnected thoughts, which fall upon 
the ear much like the snatches of conversa- 
tion of the passers-by in a crowded street. 
Now, it is a simple question like that of Na- 
omi, "Who art thou, my daughter ?" then 
a tedious orchestral passage not "germane to 
the issue" in the slightest degree, and next 
comes the answer, almost every sentence of 
which is marked by an interlude after the 
almost exploded fashion of church psalmody. 
How inexpressibly wearisome this soon be- 
comes no one needs, to be told; nor is it 
necessary to point out how fatal to success 
was the inability even to sketch the outlines 
of an oratorio of which it is the sign and 
result. 

Out of the twenty-eight " numbers" in the 
work, ten are recitatives, many of them very 
long. The composer's treatment of these 
recitatives becomes, therefore, an important 
matter, having a formidable influence upon 
the character of the whole. It is to be re- 
gretted that he did not adhere to the " an- 
cient lines" so well marked out by the toas- 
ters of Iris art, who, except in fare instances, 
were content to provide the simplest means 
for the musical declamation of narrative. 
Only such are called for by the necessity of the 
case. Recitative in oratorio is but the thread 
that connects the various parts together, and 
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its elaboration is both unnecessary and out 
of place. For some reason or other Herr 
Goldschniidt has failed to recognize this fact. 
He has, throughout, attempted to endow the 
narrative portions of his libretto with a mu- 
sical interest they cannot possibly bear, and 
■which, by the resulting odd association of 
ideas, becomes positively ludicrous. In do- 
ing so he has not been content with ~what is 
understood as "accompanied recitative." Ho 
has rather expanded it into a kind of descrip- 
tive symphony for the orchestra, the voice 
coming in now and then, like that of a show- 
man, to tell what is meant to be described. 
Even if this were well done the effect would 
be open to question for reasons not necessary 
to mention, since in the present instance it 
has been done badly. Some o Herr Gold- 
schmidt's many interludes have no meaning 
at all, and others suggest ideas at variance 
with the connection in which they are found. 
Take, for example, those in the opening reci- 
tative, where the tenor voice puts us in pos- 
session of the dry details respecting the 
earlier history of Naomi. Upon this pas- 
sage, which appeals to sentiment about as 
much as does the multiplication table, Herr 
Goldschmidt has lavished an amount of or- 
chestral tenderness which would have been 
far better employed elsewhere. As a rule, 
however, his interludes are successions of 
chords signifying nothing, but productive of 
much in the shape of weariness and impa- 
tience. After the Ruth recitatives, given 
though they be in the eloquent words of 
Scripture, I should turn with relief even to 
to those we owe to Handel and Dr. Morell; 
which are at least interesting. as showing how 
genius sometimes struggles unavaihngly 
against wordy boredom. 

Closely allied to his treatment of recitative is 
Herr Goldschmidt's peculiar management of 
the orchestra throughout the work. In eith- 
er case he has set accepted canons at defiance 
with a result disastrous only to himself. . As 
used by the great masters of oratorio, the 
orchestra is made strictly subordinate to the 
voices, and looked upon as an accessory in- 
tended to sustain and rel.eve the vocal parts, 
as well as to color the effects produced. 
This may be done in different ways, and in 
varying degree, but in no single case can it 
be said that the limits dividing the inferior 
from the equal have been exceeded. Even 
in the Creation, of all oratorios the one where 
the orchestra is the most important, its sub- 
ordination is apparent, though it must be 
admitted that such a result was only made 
possible by the consummate skill ami judg- 
ment of the composer. Herr Goldschmidt 
has chosen, to violate this rule. He has at- 
tempted to push his orchestra into a position 
of equality with, if not of superiority to, the 
vocal music, and has thereby spoiled his 
work for several good aud sufficient reasons. 
In the first place by the fitful, erratic,- and 
independent action of the instruments he 
has not only left the voices in great i art nn- 
sustoined, but has positively turned what 
might have been an assistance into an obsta- 
cle. The orchestra is throughout felt to be 
a bore likely to come in at any moment — as a 
matter of fact it does not come in at very 
many moments— and by distracting the at- 
tention of the singers, hinders them in their 
work. The result is that one is driven to 
regard the instruments and voices as antago- 
nists rather than fellow laborers for a com- 
mon end. It is true .that, looking at the 
general character of the music, nobody can 
feel the slightest interest in either. 'The 



fact may be an ill compliment to Herr Gold- 
schmidt, but it will afford a crumb oi com- 
fort to those who may have to hear his com- 
position. Again, the orchestra, made thus 
prominent and intrusive, gives an added of- 
fence by reason of the' indifferent music it 
has to discourse. It is curious to note with 
what siugular recklessness Herr Gold- 
schmidt has rushed into unnecessary difficul- 
ties. He is like a man who, having to ford 
a. river, does, so at the ^widest, and deepest 
part, with the'certainty of being laughed at 
even if he gets across. An oratorio construc- 
ted like Ruth is the most exacting of its kind, 
because the incessant use of the orchestra, 
as a principal,- demands a power of musical 
description, and a fertility of invention given 
only to a very few. Among those very, few 
is not Herr Goldschmidt. The preludes and 
interludes which form so large a part of -this 
work are remarkable, spite of here and there 
a striking passage, for a monotony and a 
poverty of ideas which make their very exis- 
tence a monument of the composer's self-de- 
lusion. Their special application very rare- 
ly appears. The architect of the Crystal 
Palace so drew his plans that any column or 
girder would fit equally well into a hundred 
different places. After the same fashion, 
though uot with the same symmetrical result, 
Herr Goldschmidt's orchestral passages 
might be"orranged anyhow, and anyhow 
would be equally bad. 

I should like, after all this necessary fault- 
finding, to be able to praise the vocal music 
which Ruth contains. But Herr Goldschmidt 
has barred the door against any such satis- 
faction. He has adopted in its literal mean- 
ing the cry of poor Pat : "I will be drown- 
ed, and nobody shall help me." Surely if 
he could not be other than fragmentary and 
incoherent —if he could not avoid treating 
the orchestra as I have shown he has treated 
it — it was in his power to write vocal phrases 
which should be singable and melodious. 
We were none of us disposed to be exacting 
on this matter. Nobody asked for the divine 
tunefulness of Mozart, the severe dignity of 
Handel, or the flowing grace of Haydn. But 
tune of some kind was expected. Pity for 
us that we should again have to learn how 
blessed he is that expecteth nothing. There 
is hardly a single theme in Ruth' which falls 
pleasantly upon the ear, and not one likely 
to remain in the memory. This is the most 
fatal blot of all. Melody is the soul of music. 
There may be in a work everything else — 
ripe scholarship, great experience, and ex- 
cellent judgment, but without melody it is 
no more than a perfect body wanting life. 
Far better a body maimed or deformed, if it 
but breathe and live, than such an one. Herr 
Goldschmidt offers us neither; for his Ruth 
is an nnsymmetrical corpse. 

But besides all this, and to take a lower 
view, the new oratorio is wanting in proofs'of 
scholarship. Though it evinces in abundauce, 
and much painstaking care; but the most 
zealous workman can do nothing without 
tools. Having invented such themes as was 
possible, Herr Goldschmidt seem'} to have 
bjen at a loss how to work them up. Of dj- 
velopment, masterly or otherwise, there is 
little or none in the work. Of repetition 
in various keys there is plenty, but r peti- 
tion affords a poor and sorry substitute for 
the power to present the same thought in 
ever-varying, always interesting forms. As 
examples of contrapuutnl skill, the two or 
three fugal choruses in Ruth are of a very in- 
ferior order, resembling nothing so much as 



the exercises of a student endowed with poor 
abilities, or afflicted with an indifferent 
teacher. 

After what has been said, any detailed an- 
alysis of the work is unnecessary, because, in 
the first place, I should have to repeat my- 
self, and next, as Ruth is not likely to be 
heard again, the result to the reader would 
hardly repay my trouble and his time. The 
foregoing general remarks have been made, 
not because they were demanded by the im- 
portance of the new oratorio, so much as be- 
cause they enforce the moral of Herr Gold- 
schmidt's failure. In some districts the farm- 
ers have a habit of nailing dead kites to their 
barn die's, pour encotiraper les aulres. With 
the same benevolent object in view I have 
written this somewhat lengthy notice 
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August 2Gth, 1867. 

Dr. Sterndale Bennett's "Woman op 
Samaria." — The first impression made upon 
most minds by the news that Sterndale Ben- 
nett had undertaken to write a work for the 
Birmingham Festival was one of unqualified 
pleasure. Wherever and whenever men discuss 
the condition of English music, they speak 
of the foremost English musician with a mix- 
ture of pride and disappointment — pride in 
his great talents and in the undying works '" 
he has given to the art, disappointment that 
those works are so few and far between. The 
promise of an addition to the number, there- 
fore, was not only welcomed for itself, but 
was accepted with a zest in proportion to its 
regretted rarity. 

If this was the first impression, the next 
was one of doubt as to the merit of the se- 
lected subject. The story of the Samaritan 
woman seemed so bane.a of dramatic inter- 
est, so little likely to awaken sympathy, and 
to afford such a small scope for musical treat- 
ment, that the composer's warmest admirers 
might well have been excused for doubting 
the result of his effort. This thoy would 
have done beyond question, had they fore- 
seen the plan upon which the book is con- • 
structed. Nothing could well be more sim- 
ple, or less ad captandum. Had the libret- 
tist so pleased, he might have taken liberties 
with the narrative either by expanding and 
intensifying its incidents, or by the intro- 
duction of characters not found in the sacred 
text. In either cose he would have been 
supported by precedent, and the residt, from 
a musical point of view, would have appeared 
more encouraging. But the librottist did 
nothing of the sort. He simply took the 
words of the evangelist John just as he 
found them, and, beginning with the 5th 
verse of the fourth chapter, incorporated the 
whole narrative (a short passago excepted) 
down to verse 42. Here and there, however, 
he has interpolated words from other parts of 
Scripture, and, in one place, three verses of 
John Keble's famous hymn, "Abide with 
me, fast falls the eventide," appear some- 
what intrusively, but, under the circum- 
stances, no one would wish them away. 
From this it is easy to see how entirely the 
success of the work depended upon Dr. Ben- 
nett's music. Sometimes a composer is for- 
tunate in having a libretto which of itself 
goes a long way towards securing acceptance 
for his work, among those at least who judpe 
by feeling and not by thought. Interest 
may be quickened, and sympathy aroused by 
the action of the story, or by the character- 



